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DISCOURSE 


Concerning the 


PLAGUE. 
FS HERE is no queſtion but the di- 
Ve 9 ſeaſe commonly call'd the Plague, or 
785 7 Peſtilence, is more deſtructive to 
2 Sg mankind than any other, and is 

one of the ſevereſt ſcourges that God 
Almighty makes ule of, to chaſtize a corrupt and 
degenerate people: Tho' the Plague certainly 
is of more general ſignification than the Peſti- 
lence, whether we regard the etymology of the 
word, or the ſenſe in which 'tis commonly un- 
derſtood, eſpecially in Holy Scripture. We find 
there the word ya» by us render'd the Plague, 


is usd for any conſiderable ſtroke, calamity, 
A 2 Or 
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or diſtemper, which God is pleas'd to inflict on 
mankind for their tranſgreſſions. * For inſtance, 
all the dreadful judgments executed upon Pha- 
raoh, and his unhappy ſubjects, are call'd Plagues, | 
tho' none of them, except rhe deſtruction of | 


their Firſt-born, ſeem'd to have had any relation 
to the Peſtilence. So likewiſe the Leproſy is 
call'd the Plague in ſeveral places. Thus Con- 
ſumption, Terror, and the burning Ague, as well 
as Famine and the ravage of Enemies, were all 
threaten'd under the name of ſo many Plagues in 
the Old Teſtament. Allo in the New, that 
inveterate iſſue of blood, whereof the woman 
was heal'd by touching the garment of our Sa- 
viour, was term'd a Plague. By the ſame name 
other infirmities were call'd, tho' they were no- 
thing akin to the fatal diſtemper that now goes 
under that denomination. 

Indeed, in ſome texts *tis us'd for the Peſti- 
lence itſelf; as when the children of 1/7ae), be- 
ing cloy'd with the bread of Heaven, luſted 
after fleſh in the wilderneſs, God was pleas'd to 
indulge their diſorderly inclinations with a mighty 
flight of Quails*: but they either eat too gree- 
dily of em, or elſe great part of that immenſe 
number (which we are told lay round about the 
camp two cubits thick upon the ground, for ſe- 
veral miles together) muſt have dy'd, and with 
their ſtench have corrupted the air, and ſo 
brought the Plague amongſt the people. ® So 
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the men, whom Mo/es had detach'd to recons 
noitre the land of Canaan, all dy'd of the Plague, 
except Joſhua and Caleb, for terrifying their 
country-men, and exciting them to murmur 
| againſt Moſes. In like manner, when the con- 
gregation, after the diſmal deſtruction of Korah, 
and his ſeditious accomplices, mutiny'd againſt 
Moſes and Aaron, the Plague broke out upon 
them, and deſtroy'd 14700 Souls. And this 
ſickneſs might naturally have proceeded from 
ſome baleful yapours, that aſcended from the 
bowels of the earth, when it open'd to ſwallow 
up theſe rebellious perſons. * Thus likewiſe they 

' loſt 24000 more, by another Plague ſent by 
God upon the 1/7aelites, for ſuffering them- 
ſelves to be ſeduc'd by the intrigues of the Moa- 
bitiſh women, to lacrifice to their idols, and to 
join themſelves to Baalipeor. 
Indeed that Plague, wherewith God mortify'd 

the vanity of David in numbering the people, 

is not call'd a Plague, but a Peſtilence: and the 
Hebrew word , us'd in this place, is very re- 
markable, being deriv'd from the root , which 
ſignifies to Heal, pronounce, or decree, as if 
this cruel diſtemper, that ſweeps away mankind 
with a ſudden deſtruction, never happens but by 

the ſpecial ſentence and deſignation of Almighty 
God. And as other diſeaſes befal us in conſe- 
quence of our own perſonal intemperance and 
diſorder, this ſeems to be ſent upon a nation in 
general, by this particular appointment, to waſte 
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and exterminate its inhabitants, for their noto- 
rious and crying fins. 

Now .tho' God be able to do every thing in 
heaven and in earth, by an immediate act of 
Omnipotence, yet he is generally pleas'd ro 
work by the miniſtry of ſecond cauſes, without 
ſtepping out of the ordinary track of his Provi- 
dence. Nevertheleſs, ſince natural cauſes are 
all ſubject to his ſovereign decrees, how caly is 
it for his almighty power, to call forth thoſe na- 
tural cauſes, to execute his vengeance upon a 
deprav'd and rebellious generation? How eaſy 
is it for God to ſhake rhe mountains by an 
+ earthquake, and out of the clifts thereof make 
; way for contagious damps, that may taint the 
air with Peſtilence ? He can, by a ſtrong wind 
+ tranſport numberleſs infects into our land, which 
' often happens in A7/h20p:4'; and from the ſtench 

of their corrupted carcaſſes kindle a Peſtilence 

among us. God is able to withhold the tormer 
and the latter rain, or by Blites and Caterpillers 
to conſume the fruits of the earth, * ſo as by 
| Famine to oblige us to feed on ſuch foul and un- 
wWholſome things, as naturally beget a Peſtilence. 
Or, which is the more common way of infecting 
ttheſe northern parts of Europe, how very caly 
is it for the divine wiſdom ſo to order it, as that 
the Infection may be brought by ſhipping or 
caravans from ſome other country. Thus it is 
frequently tranſported from Tarky and Ag ypr, 
into places that traffick with them. Theſe, and 
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10uſand other ways the providence of God 
s out, to introduce a Peſtilence into a city 
nation, without going out of the order of 
ture. 
However, I am not fo arrant a Phyſician as to 
-Inccit, that becauſe the Plague is thus brought 
upon us in a natural way, that 'tis therefore 
purely and wholly to be imputed to natural 
cauſes. No! God did ſo frequently menace the 
Jews with this fatal diſeaſe, and alſo make good 
thoſe menaces by lo many dreadful inſtances, that 
we ſhould be as great unbelievers as they, if we 
did not allow, when it befalls a nation, that the 
hand of God is in it. In that magnificent deſ- 
cription, which the prophet * Zabakkuk gave us 
of the Majeſty of God, there's nothing ſtrikes 
us more, than where he ſaid, that before him 
marched the Peſtileuce; as if that avenging 
diſeaſe were as inſeparable from the terrible 
judge of Heaven and Earth, as the heathen 
Poets made the Thunder: bolt from Jupiter, to 
execute his wrath upon his wicked and incorri- 
gible creatures. There is nothing occurs ſo fre- 
quently in the Prophets, as theſe tremendous 
| expreſſions. I ui conſume them by Peſit- 
| lence; I will ſend upon them my Peſtilence; 
| 1 will proclaim à liberty to the Peſitlence; 
| and I will plead againſt them by Peſtilence. 
Theſe dreadſul menaces were directed, indeed, 
to the Jewiſh nation; but we have great reaſon 
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to bring them home to ourſelves, in caſe we 
obſtinately perſiſt in our rebellion againſt God. 

The very Heathen ſeem'd to believe, that 
this diſtemper came upon a country by ſpecial 
commiſſion from the Gods, to avenge ſome enor- 
mous crime, or national tranſgreſſion. We find 
this by many paſſages both in the Greek and 
Roman Authors; but I ſhall only inſtance that 
remarkable place in the firſt Iliad of Homer, 
where he tells us, that Apollo, to puniſh the 
indignity offer'd to one of his Prieſts by Aga- 
memnon, ſent a Plague into the Greciau camp, 
which deſtroy'd abundance of his men. 
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We may therefore, upon the credit of ſo ge- 
neral an opinion, venture to believe, without 
much ſuperſtition, that this mortal arrow is ſhot 
from the quiver of the Almighty : and then 
ſurely the moſt reaſonable remedy we can uſe 
againſt it, will be a ſincere repentance and re- 
formation. * Our amendment will, like the vi- 
gorous atchievement of Phineas, ſtay the fury 
of the Plague, and the ſame Oinnipotence that 
exerted itlelf in our puniſhment, will be as con- 
ſpicuous in our deliverance. 

However, when I recommend an unfeigned 
repentance and humiliation before God, as the 
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fuſt and greateſt preſervative againſt this pernie 
cious diſtemper, yet I would not be underſtood 
thereby to depreciate the application of ſuch na- 
tural remedies, as the divine goodneſs has 
vouchſafed to reveal to mankind. On the con- 
trary, as God is pleas'd to ſend this great cala- 
mity upon us by natural ways, ſo it ſeems agree- 
able to his wiſe providence, that we ſhould en- 
deavour both to prevent and cure it by natu- 
ral applications. But I am humbly of opinion, 
that in order to induce his infinite goodneſs, to 
direct us to theſe natural remedies, and after that 
to bleſs them with ſucceſs, the moſt prevailing 
courſe we can take, is, heartily to repent of our 
ſins, and reform our corrupt and vicious lives. 
After this happy ſtep taken, we ſhall render the 
buſineſs of the Pbyfician more eaſy, his / 
tions more efficacious, and our conſtitutions 
more vigorous to reſiſt and expel the diſtemper. 
Having thus far acted the part of a Divine 
and a Chriſtian, I will now beg leave to put on 
the different characters of a Phyſician as a Na- 
turaliſt. I will endeavour, out of the moſt ce- 
lebrated Authors, to deſcribe this deſtructive di- 
ſeaſe, irs moſt frequent cauſes and ſymptoms, 
and after all, conclude with ſome very proper 
| preſervatives, both publick and private, againſt 
IT. 
T Of that diſeaſe properly call'd the Plague or 
| Peſtilence, there ſeems to be diverſe ſorts, at 


| Cardan. de Subt. 134. 
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or according to the ſeveral climates or ſeaſon; 
of the year in which it rages. Bur thoſe which 
have happen'd this laſt Century in Britain, and 
in moſt other countries of Europe, particularly 
that great Plague in 1665, has been thus det- 
crib'd by ſome eminent Phyſicians, that were 
converſant with it. 

The Plague is a burning and contagious Fea- 
ver, proceeding from an inflammation of the 
moſt ſpirituous parts of the blood, occaſion'd by 
a venemous taint of the air. "Ir moſt commonly 
begins with a chilneſs and ſhivering, like an Ague, 
after which ſucceed violent vomitings, and a 
moſt intenſe feaver. Sometimes too the patient 
is afflicted with a looſeneſs, which leaves him 
not till the hour of his death. From the very 
beginning the ſick perſon feels an inſupportable 
oppreſſion ar his heart, which makes him ſigh 
continually. In this ſad condition he languiſhes, 
till either nature be enabled ro throw off the 
morbifick matter in Carbuncles, Buboes, or o- | 
ther Impoſtumes, by the benefit of which (if 


they can be brought to a kindly maturation) he 


may recover; or elſe till the fibers of the blood 
be broke to pieces by the violence of the con- 
flict, and the frame of it utterly diſſoly'd. Then 
follows a coagulation of the blood; and by its 
not being able longer to circulate, a mortifica- 
tion, which ſhews itſelf in purple ſpots on ſun- 
dry parts of the body. Theſe are certain to- 
kens of approaching death, tho' ſometimes they 
are not ſeen till after the party is dead. 
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There are ſome inſtances too in the begin- 


ning, or elſe in the increaſe of this fatal diſeaſe, 
that theſe deadly Tokens break out upon a man 
in perfect health, and hurry him to his grave, 


without being preceded by any ſenſible ſymp- 
roms of a ſeaver. This happens thro” the ex- 
tream ſubtilty of the contagion, which in an in- 
ſtant coagulates the blood, before nature can 
raiſe a feaver in her own defence. So in like 
manner it frequently falls out, that Buboes and 
$wellings riſe ſuddenly, without any apparent 
fcaver, or other violent ſymptom. Thus a man 
may have the Plague and dye, without percei- 
ving himſelf to be ſick; or on the contrary, 
without any confinement he may have it and 
recover, by the benefir of a vigorous and _ 
py conſtitution. But then this laſt caſe rarely 


happens to any, bur perſons of remarkable tem- 


perance, in whom there are no ſuperfluous hu- 


mours for the diſtemper to work upon. 


The Plague may break out in any ſeaſon of 


che year, when it is brought either by ſea or 
land from ſome other place. But the moſt na- 
| tural time of ics beginning is the ſpring, when 


people are moſt inclined to inflammatory diſeaſes. 


Then as the heat comes on, it ſpreads its bale- 


ful contagion ; bur abates irs fury again as the 
heat decreaſes, till the winter happily changes 
the air into an oppoſite conſtitution. Some 
ſeeds of the infection may however be left be- 
hind, and ſome few perſons may chance to have 
the Plague in winter; but then it proves neither 
ſo raging nor ſo frequent. If it ſhould be im- 
ported into a new place in winter time, Tis ge- 

oy neraily 
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nerally leſs contagious, and leſs mortal, being 
checkt by the nitrous particles, wherewith the 
air is replete during that ſeaſon, and by the mul. 
titude of fires in every houſe, which help to 


correct and ſubdue the infection; neither in 


that caſe does it ever riſe to the ſame dreadful 
degree of mortality the following ſpring. 
This cruel diſtemper, is by ſome Virtuof, 
deriv'd originally from Aſia, as well as the 
Small-pox : but I conceive the principal reaſon. 
of that opinion to be, that the Plague is, for 
the moſt part, handed from thence into Europe 
But others think we are altogether as much be- 
holden to Africa for it, where infinite {warms 


of Locuſts are often found dead upon the 


ground; and with the ſtench of their carcaſſes, 
= by the heat of a perpendicular ſun, Þ 
indle a Peſtilence in the neighbouring countries. | 


Thus much is certain at leaſt, that this diſeaſe is 


no where in the world more frequent than in 


I Ethiopia and Ag ypt; and travellers aſſure us, 


that Grand Cairo is hardly ever free from it. 
The truth of it is, the ſame reaſon may be | 
given for its being ſo conſtantly there, that they 
give for its being always in the Turbiſh Do- 
minions. Their firm belief of Predeſtination 
makes them utterly careleſs to prevent this diſ- 
mal diſtemper; for they will tell you, that if 
the Plague be writ by fate in their foreheads, 
all the precautions in the world can't prevent it: 
nay, they reckon it a kind of impicty, to en- 


w Phil. Tranſ. 165. z Lud, Hiſt, Æthiop. 1.13. 7 Tha- 
venot, par. 1. | 
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* deavour to hinder thoſe fatal decrees by our im- 


pertinent diſcretions. For this reaſon they ſel- 
dom or never ule any rules of prudence, either 


to prevent or cure their diſtempers, except only 


the Small Pox; and in this caſe they do it ra- 
ther to ſave their faces, than their lives; not con- 
ſidering, that one is as ſubject to fate as the 
other. They have no profeſſed Phyſicians, be- 
cauſe a true Turk will uſe no doctor but Maho- 
met, nor rely on any fort of phyſick but the 
Alcoran. * Thus the Plague is ſuffer'd every 
where in that vaſt Empire to range at large, with- 
out being obſtructed either by caution or cure, 
and from thence tis deriv'd to all other Countries 
that maintain any commerce with them. 

Bur moſt Chriſtian ſtares, (the Presbyterians 
not excepted, who pretend alfo to believe in 
fatality) fanſy it may be prevented by care, and 
therefore employ the requiſite precautions. In 
England it us'd formerly to make a viſit about 
once in twenty or thirty years: but ſince the 
univerſal uſe of Tobacco, it has now been kept 


off above fifty four years. Withour the aſſiſtance 


of this powerful Alexipharmick, it were, human- 
ly ſpeaking, impoſſible to have warded it off fo 
Jong, conſidering the conſtant and extenſive 
Traffick the Engliſh have carry'd on to every 
part of the Levaut, and the very little care 
that has been taken to hinder the Infection. 
Indeed whenever the Plague does get footing in 
Great Britain, it handles us very ſeverely, as 
the Small Pox is likewiſe obſerved to do: but 
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whether this be owing to our groſs feeding, to 
" our exceſſes, or our climate, the learned muſt 
determine. 
„„ Some have affirmed that the Plague is utterly 
unknown in America, that tis neither original 
there, nor hath ever been tranſported thither, 
by reaſon of its vaſt diſtance from infected 
countries. I can't conceive upon what this con- 
% jecture is founded, except it be, that as the Pox 
i, 1s ſuppoſed to be a native of that new world, 
that alone ſcems puniſhment ſufficient, without 
the addition of the Plague. However I very 
much ſuſpect the truth of this opinion, becauſe 
we have often heard of diſtempers there that 
have been very mortal, and very contagious ; 
inſomuch that if they have really not been the 
Plague, they have been very little better. Be- 
ſides many parts of America are viſited by 
earthquakes, which rending the ſides of the 
mountains, may ſet at liberty thoſe noxious 
ſteams, that engender the Peſtilence elſewhere. 
Other parts of it have been afflicted with Famine, 
after which often marches the Peſtilence in dread- 
ful array. Neither are Locuſts wanting, and many 
other inſects, whoſe mighty armies having laid 
whole countries waſte, at length die themſelves 
of hunger, and infect the air with their corrupt- 
ed carkaſſes. Now ſince America docs not 
want the natural cauſes which in Aſia produce the 
Plague, it would be very ſtrange if it mils'd having 
the fatal effects. But if the new world have 
not naturally this cruel diſtemper, yet fince it 
hath furnith'd us with as bad a one of its own 


growth, 'tis odd enough it neyer ſhould have 
reccived 
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received the Plague in requital. However if it 

be really true, that this cruel ſcourge be (till a 
ſtranger there, it muſt certainly be owing, in a 
great meaſure, to the univerſal uſe of Tobacco. 
Moſt of the ſouthern colonies cultivate this 
uſeful Plant, and all in general take it, as well 
Europeans and Indians, as Negroes; ſo that 
there is no complection, no degree of men, but 
arm themſelves with this invincible antidote 
againſt the enemy of mankind. 

In Europe tis agreed, that the Plague is for 
the moſt part propagated by communication, as 
when 'tis carry'd from one place to another, 
either by perſons or goods, that bring ſome taint 
of the infection along with them. We find by 
repeated experiences, that in this caſe the air is 
really not infected to any great diſtance, becauſe 
towns and countries in the neighbourhood of 
others, where this Plague rages, are ſaved from 
the contagion, by prohibiting all commerce and 
correſpondence with them. Taſcany was a hap- 
py inſtance of this truth in the year 1656. when 
ir eſcap'd that terrible Plague, which ſpread it 
ſelf over the adjoining States of [taly, by the 
prudent meaſures taken by the great Duke: and 
what confirms it ſtill more, is, that in the great 
Plague, which in 1665. deſtroy'd ſo many thou- 
ſand Souls in this city, there where three en- 
8 pariſhes that continued uninfected to the 
end. 

Suppoſing then that the Plague comes gene- 
rally to us by communication, it concerns us 
very nearly to inquire into ſuch methods of pre- 
vention, as may moſt effectually guard us from 


being 
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being tainted. But the better to pave the way 
for this inquiry, I ſhall in the firſt place men- 
tion ſome directions that have been preſcribed 
and practiſed by ſeveral learned perſons, and 
out of theſe ſum up as many of them as ſeem 
moſt worth our uſing for this purpoſe. _ 

In the dreadful Peſtilence which viſited the 
City of Athens, in the days of Socrates, that 
philoſopher recommended temperance as the ſu- 
reſt preſervative againſt the infection; and be- 
ing himſelf armed with this great virtue, he for- 
bore not to attend upon his ſick friends, ſhew- 
ing them the utmoſt humanity and tenderneſs in 
their diſtrels'd condition; yet he never caught 
the diſtemper, tho” he daily miniſtred to them 
that had ir. This certainly was owing to that 
abſtinence, for which he had been ever remark- 
able. Neither did this divine * Philoſopher, whom 
the Oracle had pronounced the wiſeſt of men, 
enjoy alone the benefir of his own preſcription ; 
but thoſe of his Diſciples too that excell'd in this 
virtue, converſed with ſafety amidſt the con- 
tagion. | 

The mighty advantage of temperance in this 
caſe, appears not only in ſingle Perſons, bur 
likewiſe in whole Nations. How rarely did the 
old Romans ſuſtain any great damage by the Peſti- 
lence in the days of Virtue, when Probity made 
the Common Wealth flouriſh, before Luxury 
was known, while their Conſuls and Dictators 
ſpent ſparingly upon themſelves, that they might 
quander upon their country ; when all exceſs 
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vas accounted criminal, and private riches were 
of no uſe, but to relieve the poor, and lerve the 
publick. In thoſe happy days, old Nome but 
ſeldom felt the Plague, and when ir did come, 
ir cou'd make bur ſlender execution upon bo- 
dies fo clean and unpamper'd. We read of no 
conſiderable Peſtilence among them, till the 
© 576" year of the City, when F. P. Albinus, 
and © Muciug Scevola were Conſuls. That 
=E 
happened firſt among the cattle, which died in 
o great numbers, that cheir carcaſſes putrified 
re they cou'd be remoy'd. This infected the 
air of conſequence, ſo that the ſpring following 
broke out amovgſt the people in a terrible 
manncr. Such a multitude of free people were 
(cized with the ſickneſs, that the poor ſlaves 
had neither attendance nor burial. Their neglect- 
ed corps were expos'd in the ſtreets for the Dogs 
ind Vultures to feaſt upon, which though they 
bes in prodigious numbers, cou d not de- 
our faſt enough. This indeed was a dreadful 
ague; bur it ought to be remembred, that before 
thi time the abſtinence of the old Romans was 
grown out of faſhion, and luxury was counte- 
nanced by the Scnate, tho' not by the Laws: 
One thing at this time was remarkable, that 
amongtt the higher rank none eſcaped ſo ill as the 
orieſts on this fad occaſion, who for that reaſon 
were ſuſpected by ſome prophane perſons, to 
have been higher pamper'd than their fellow- 
itiz eng. But pampering is ſo ſeldom obſerv'd 
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amongſt men of that holy order, that we hop: 
'twas a malicious aſperſion. 

The benefit of temperance, both towards 
the preventing and curing of the Plague, is evi. 
dent even among the Turks, where this 4 ſtem: | 
per ſeems to be at home in its own proper cli. 
mate. For notwithitanding their want of pte. 
caution, and contempt of phy ſick, yer by the 
ſtrength of remperance and fobricty, they come 
off more favourably in the Plague than c countries 
of greater luxury, and more Icarning; while, 


for a contrary reaſon, we £72797. lulfer dread-f 


fully by this diſeaſe, having commonly too 
great a complailance for our dear bellics. 

*Amovgſt the ancient Greeks, clpccially at] 
Athens, in the time of the Plague, they us'd to 
kindle very great fires in every quarter of the 
town, which they thought purity d the air. And 
at the ſame time private perſons (at Icaſt the 
more prudent of them that could afford the cx- 
pence) kept cou fant fircs in their own houicsſ 
to correct the infection. They were wont allo, 
on that diſmal occaſſon, to ſprinkle wine upon 
their doors and winuows, imagining that the ge- 
nerous fumes thereof, would prevail over the 
contagious particles of the air, and render it 
more fſalubrious, Tho' the moderus have found 
vinegar more powerful for that purpclc, or al 


leaſt have fancy'd fo. 


**Tis the opinion of a modern phy ſician, 


who had convers'd ve ery much with the Plague, 


that whocyer apprehends himſelf in reach 
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of the Contagion, may in a great meaſure be 

preſerv'd, if he take care not to ſwallow his 
| 2 jpittle, fo long as he continues near thoſe that 
| 7 have the diſtemper. For he conceives the {aliva 
to be the readieſt vehicle to receive the peſti- 
lential poiſon, and carry it down into the ſtomach, 
from whence it paſſes directly into the blood, 
and works thoſe mortal effects which we ſee in 

the Plague. And the better to prevent ſwal- 
Flowing the ſpictle (which in moſt perſons is an 
) involuntary action ) he adviſes to chew things 
| of a ſtrong and difagreeable taſte, which men 
F naturally fpit our, and ſuffer none of it to go 

down their throats. Bur of all ſtrong things 
[| he principally recommends Tobacco, which has 
| a quality in it that reſiſts every kind of poiſon. 
*F This preſervative he offers us upon his own re- 
1Þ pcarcd experience, as well as upon probable and 
*F convincing reaſons. 

Another Icarned perſon obſerving the method 
taken by uncrring nature to expel the venom of 
"| the Plague, namely, by carrying it with the 
circulation of the blood, to the axillary, ingui- 
nal, and other glands, where if it ſtops, and 
gathers into bubos and impoſthumes, and thoſe 
Y impoſthumes can be brought to ſuppuration, the 
patient will be our of danger; bur if it open it- 
i telf a way, and paſſes along with the natural 

motion of the blood to the heart, then death 
follows unavoidably: Obſerving, I ſay, the 
"| oxconomy of nature, he us'd by way of pre- 
vention, to make an inciſion with a lancet on the 


— 
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right and left ſide of the groin, and put in a, 


cerum; to the end, that by theſe artificial /7z4s, 


the poiſon might find a paſſage. This caution | 
he practis'd on himlelt, and ſeveral of his friends, | 


when the Peſtilence raged at Prague in Hohe. 
mia, in the year 1660. Abundance of puru- 
lent matter iſſued forth at theſe vents, which 
guarded ſuch as try'd the experiment, from ſuf. 
tering by the infection, tho' they attended daily 
thoſe that had it. 

This way of driving the venom of the Plague 
out at theſe Common ſhores, is countcnanc'd 
by the conſtant method us'd by the 77 H, to 


preven' the fad effects of the Small-pox How- | 


ever foreign this may ſeem to our preſent ſubject, 
yet by the good leave of our Phyſicians, I hall 
ler it down exactly as they perform it. 

At Conftantinople, and indeed in the greateſt 
part of the Turbiſßh dominions, they ſtand 
ſtrangely in fear of the Small- pox on the icorc 
of their beauties. Their lives they can truſt 
with fate, but nor their faces. To prevent the 
disfiguring of winch, they ingraft this diſtemper 
on thcir children in the following manner. 
They take a child of any age under ten years 
old, the younger the better after it can go alone, 
and find out a perſon that is ſick of a favour— 
able ſort. When the puſtules are ripe they lance 
ſome of them, and receive the matter into a 
nut- ſhell, and carry it to the place where the 
child is. Then with a needle, that hath been 
dipt into this pocky-poiſon, they prick the 
iicihy part of each arm and each thigh, deep e- 


noven to fetch blood. In a little time cach of 
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theſe punctures begins to inflame, and riſes up 
into a great boil, which ripens, breaks, and diſ- 
charges abundance of matter. About the ſe- 
venth day the ſymptoms of the Small-pox be- 


gin to appear; but great part of the morbifick 


humour, running out at the four Sinks above- 
mention'd, neither the life nor the beauty of 
the patient is in any danger. After the child is 
recoy<r'd, theſe ſores continue open for about 
twenty days, and intirely cleanſe him from all 
the virulent remains of this diſeaſe, which makes 
every weck ſo terrible a maſſacre here at 
London. 

This notable precaution is practiſed fo univer- 
ſally among the Ottoman, and with ſuch con- 
{tant ſuccets, that 'tis amazing our Phyſicians, 
who arc in moſt caſes enterprizing enough, have 
not ventur'd upon it here. But they are parti- 


| calarly cautious of their patient's lives, when 
they are to introduce any outlandiſh methods, 


that may abridge ſo conſiderable a branch of 


| their practice. Inſomuch that if any publick- 
| {pirired perſon ſhould preſume to preach it up 
| for the preſervation of his fellow citizens, the 
mob of the faculty would be apt to inſult him, 
and cry out, Great i the Apollo of the Britons. 


A method nor very different from this of the 
Muſſelmen, is practis'd by the Doctors in the 
F,aft-Inazes, in all kinds of Feavers. In the ve- 
y beginning of the diſtemper they make a drain, 
by cauterizing fome fleſhy part of the body. 
This immediately raiſes a bliſter, which they 
take care to keep running, till the diſeaſe is 


checkt by the plentiful diſcharge of the febrile 
matter. 
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matter. This is a very natural method, and 
promiſes more ſucceſs in the beginning of a 
Feaver, before the ſtrength of the patient is 
impair'd, than blifters can do; after rhe diſtemper 
has weaken'd nature ſo much, that ſhe is not in 
condition to repel that which offends her. 

I hope the reader will be ſo courtcous as to 
forgive this digreſſion, which is by no means 
a bare curioſity, and give me leave to return to 
my ſubject, and mention a very bold cxperi— 
ment undertaken by * HAlprunns, whereby he 
diſcover'd, that the peſtilential poilon ſurpaſſes 
by many degrees all other poilons. Bur that! 
may do him exact juſtice, I will make uſe of 
his own words. Having lanc'd, ſaid he, 4 
Plague-boil of Mr. Godtrey Rechel, I collefed 
the virulent matter into a retort, and Hitting a 
receiver cloſe to it, I apply'd degrees of fire; Pat 
firſt came over a water, after that a more fat 
and oyly ſubſiance; and laſt of all a ſalt af- 
cended into the neck of the retort. The fire 
being remov'd, and the glaſſes ſeparated, there 
i ſued forth a flimk ſo intolerable, that a thou- 
ſand old rotten ulcers, with their united ſtench 
at Midſummer, could not equal it and tho I 
3 4 7 had ſuffciently arm'd all my ſenſes 

again this ſubtle venom, by ſinſling my ears 
With cotton, my noſe with pefarys, and my 
mouth with ſponges ſoakt in vinegar and 
treaks; yet, as if ſiruck with a thunder-bolt, 
f was inſtantly fig d with a trembling over 
my whole _ To make 4&6 1 gave ſame 
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of this horribly ſtinking ſalt to Monſieur Rechel 
the right owner, to taſte, and then taſied of it 
myſelf; and we both agreed, it had an acrimo- 
ny as great as Aqua Regis. 

Hence no wonder that fo many are afflicted 
in the Plague with violent vomitings, ſince their 
ſtomachs are continually irritated to this expul- 
fon by a poiſon ſo exceedingly ſharp. No won- 
der if from tne {harpnels of this venom agitating 
the humours, and urging the expulſive faculry, 
a diarrhœa is often occaſion'd, attending the pa- 
tient till the hour of his death. And no won- 
der, that from matter ſo beyond meaſure acri- 
monious, fuch piercipg pains are felt in bubos, 
and ſuch burnings in carbuncles. 

Another learned author is a great enemy to 
fear in the time of the Plague, and therefore a- 
bove all things recommends a perfect compoſure 
and intrepidity of mind. He is of opinion, 
that nothing makes a man ſo obnoxious to this 
horrible diſtemper, as to be afraid of it. Sancte 
teſtor, ſays he, me nullum hucuſque vidiſſè 
earum ex Veſte, qui nou a terrore eam con- 
traxiſſet. The reaſon he gives, is, becauſe it 
hinders the ſpirits from exerting themſelves, and 
renders them too larguid to repel the infec- 
tion. Nay, this paſſion, above all others, ac- 
cording to! Sant7or ius, hinders the perſpiration, 
and by that means multiplys ſuperfluous hu- 
mours, which ſerve to increate the putrifaction. 
For theſe reaſons he intreats and conjures all 
perions, whole fortune it is to be in the neigh- 
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bourhood of the Plague, to chear up thcir 
drooping ſpirits, and as they tender their own 
ſafety, to inſpire themſelves with all the courage 
they poſſibly can, which will in good earneſt 
be the ſecureſt fence againſt ir. 


He aſcribes all the good ſuppos'd to be done 


by Amulets, to the tranquillity the mind gains, 
by the belief, that there is ſome very powerful 
virtue therein. Much the ſame opinion he has 
of Treacles, Vinegars, and other Alexipharinacks, 
whoſe principal fuccels he conceives owing to 
the encouragement, with which they infpire 
the credulous perſons that uſe them. He much 
approves of chewing ſuch ſtrong things as pro- 
more ſpitting, and hinder it from being [Wal, 
low'd. He commends the firing of gun powder, 
which purifys the air by the exploſion, as weil 
as corrects it by its nitrous and ſulphureous qua- 
lity. Bleeding, gentle purging, and other eva- 
cuations he allows of before infection, in order 


to leſſen the hamours. He applauds the anoin- 


ting the temples, breaſt, and wriſts, with the 
oyl of Scorpions, becauſe of its repelling quali- 


ty: but for that very reaſon is againſt anointing 
the bubos and carbuncles therewith, for fear of 


driving them in. He recommends nothing fo 
earneſtly as thoſe cordials that fortify the cart, 
and chear the ſpirits, as being of all others the 
moſt potent preſervatives, nor only againſt the 


Plague, but alſo againſt rhe Small-pox, and al! 


other contagious diſtempers. 
This learned Gentleman ſeems to have built 


his notions on the ſentiments of Jan Helmont, 
who thought puſillanimity and dejection of 


mind, 
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mind, very pernicious in theſe malignant caſes; 
Accordingly he was wont to ſay, that by forti- 
fing his heart with generous wine, and with 
more generous intrepidity deſpiſing all other an- 
tidotes, he was able to converſe with infected 
| perſons in full ſecurity; while thoſe who were 
affrighted and caſt down, imbib'd the contagion 
at all their pores, there being either no ſpirits at 
all, or ſuch as were too weak to oppoſe its en- 
trance. 

A young Phyſician of our own, who would 
have been a great ornament of the profeſſion, 
had he not precipitated his own fate, depended 
100 ſuperſtitiouſly on the doctrine of magnani- 
mity. This gentleman, that he might convince 
the world he was without fear, ran into the op- 
poſite extreme of preſumption. For in the 
Plague that happen'd in Euglaud in the year 
1645, he had the courage to viſit all ages and 
degrees of people; and indeed did great ſervice 
to thoſe poor creatures, whom every other phy- 
ſician, and even their ſpiritual doCtors abandon'd. 
At this intrepid and good natur'd rate he ruſh'd 
every day into the midſt of infection, without 
carching it. Many hundreds receiv'd the benefit 
of his advice, and he gain'd not only much mo- 
Incy from the rich, but many bleſſings from the 
poor, for his charitable attendance. 

Thus far the call of his profeſſion, as well as 
the ſentiments of humanity, might juſtify his 
boldneſs; but he carry'd both theſe conſiderati- 
ons too far at laſt, when he was ſent for to 
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Mallingford Caſtle, where the Sickneſs raged | ? 
terribly. There he found an intimate friend 
dangerouſly ill; and having given him a ſudori. 
fick with his own hand, that he might raile the | 
ſweat the more kindly, he pull'd off his clothes 
and went to bed to him. To this raih act his 
friendſhip tranſported him, as well as a beliet 
that charity made him invulnerable: But he 
role no more from that faral bed; for raking the 
diſtemper immediately, he dy'd in that friends 
arms he ſo generouſly attempted to fave, and he 
oh had cur'd many, could not now cure him. 
5 elf. 
b Neither did this adventurous perſon Wolly 
depend upon his courage, but the better to Kc p˙ 

1 up that courage, he every morning {wallow'd a 
large draught of generous wine, before he went 
to infected houſes, and conſtantly repeated the 
lame doſe of preſervation, after he had finiſhd i 
his circuit. With theſe preſervatives he might 
perhaps, have continu'd fecure, had he ap- 
proach'd no nearer to danger, than common ptu-· 
dence and ſelf preſervation requir'd. 
The famous Dr. Willis treats very largely and 
very learnedly of the Plague, and mentions fun-Þ # 
dry methods, both publick and private, of pre 
venting it, moſt of which are very worthy to 
be put in practice. Nevertheleſs he ſeems ſome ? 
what ſuperſtitious in the belief of the extraordi 
nary power of Amulets; not from the anima 
| ting hopes they fill rhe patient withal, but from 
5 the effluvia and natural force of the ingredient 
themſelves. His reaſoning upon this ſubject 
. very philoſophical, and rather amuſes than co! 
1 vinces 
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vinces; tho' for the reſt, his arguments ſeem to 
carry a great deal of ſolidity along with them. 
However I ſhall nor mention them here, becauſe 
they will naturally find a place in the Catalogue 
of Preſervatives, with which I ſhall preſent the 
reader by and by; neither ſhall I bluſh to own, 
that I borrow ſeveral of them from this expe- 
| rienc'd and celebrated Author, who has deſervid 
ſo well of mankind. 
| The Phyſician diſtingaiſh'd not only for his 
learning and diligence, but allo for his uncom- 
mon ſincerity, Dr. Sydenham, is very circum- 
| {tantial and exact in deſcribing the Plague, with 
its progreſe, ſymptoms, and cure; but ſays hard- 
ly any thing of the ways of preventing this 
|; great evil. He ſcems rather inclin'd to ſuſpect 
the efficacy of ſome of them, if we may judge 
by the manner wherein he expreſſes himſelf upon 
that head. As to preſervation, ſays he, 1 
io the uſe of hot antidotes 1s every where 
eammeuded, but with what ſucceſs has not been 
Vet made out. Indeed it is very provable, that 
ine arank too freely, and other ſtrong preſer- 
Vatives faken daily at ſet hours, have hurry'd 
any into this diſeaſe, who might not orher- 
Lie hade had it. But how great deference 
W locyver may be due ro this gentleman's opi— 
nion, yet tis worth obſerving, that he is after 
all nor ſo much againſt the antidote, as againſt 
FW the exceſs and abuſe of it. This certainly all 
azree would be pernicious, by inflaming the 
blood and fpirirs, inſtead of invigorating them. 
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The truth of it is, no remedy was ever yet 


found out, nor Specificks themſelves excepted, 


but might be very injurious, and even morrta, 
if taken indiſcreetly, or in too great a quantity 

Indeed it would be a very uncomfortable di. 
covery, to find out, that no precaution, no an. 
tidote were ſufficient to guard us from this un. 
merciful deſtroyer. Alas, almoſt all our hopes ly: 
in preventing a diſeaſe ſo very dangerous and dit, 
ficult ro cure. Its attacks are ſo ſudden, and it 
progreſs ſo rapid, that the venom penetrate 
like lightning thro! all the paſſages of life, when 
it extinguiſhes our ſpirits, and curdles our blo! 
into deadly mortifications. This it often ſur 

rizes us withal, before nature can have time iq 
raiſe an cbullition to throw it off. But tho' i 
ſhould come on more leiſurely, and our bloo 
have time to boil into a Feaver, in order to re 
pel this dreadful adverſary, yer {till the odds wil 
be unequal againſt us. For if at laſt our confi 
rutions be not ſtrong enough to drive out th 
fatal poiſon, there's bur little room for tediou 
Art to lend her aſſiſtance. Becauſe in the fir 
place, this diſtemper happens, bleſſed be God 


few of the faculty have had any experience i 
it rhemlelyes, but muſt be beholden to the 
books, and the dark accounts that ſtrange! 
have given of it. Theſe alas will prove ver 
defective, when we call ro mind that the ® Plagy 
is not alrogether the ſame at one time, and 
one place, that it is at another; but will diff 
according to the various cauſes from whence 
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proceeds, or the climate, or perhaps the ſeaſon 
in which it happens; and what has been found 
beneficial in one fort, will be hurtful in another. 

Morcover by reaſon of the great mortality 
of this diſeaſe, very few Phyſicians will venture 


their precious perſons very near thoſe that are 


ſick. For if a Doctor have not natural courage 


| ſufficient to look the Plague in the face, tis to 


be fear'd his fortitude will not be much aſſiſted 


| by Faith and Religion: and if the love of mam- 
mon can't lead him on to this dangerous charge, 


doubt the love of mankind will hardly do it. 


But tho' ſome few of the faculty will run the risk 


of viſiting their wretched patients on this occa- 
ſion, yet that is ſo very ſeldom, with ſo much 


terror, and at ſo awful a diſtance, that 'tis hard- 
ly poſſible they ſhould ever be acquainted with 


the diſtemper enough to do any great ſervice. 


iſh However, ſuppoſing the very beſt, that ſome 
is worthy ſons of Apollo, like Dr. Sayer, will out 


of good nature tend upon the ſick both duly 


and faithfully; yet theſe will prove ſo very few, 


and the unhappy patients at the ſame time ſo nu- 
merous, that many, very many, eſpecially of 
the poorer ſort, muſt be totally neglected, and 
the reſt but indifferently look'd after. Inſomuch 
that except God be pleaſed to ſend them his all- 
powerful aſſiſtance, or unleſs nature be ſtrong e- 


nough to do her own buſineſs, they muſt periſh 


without remedy. 

For theſe reaſons, the greateſt ſervice, that in 
this can be done to mankind, is out of the opi- 
nions of the beſt authors, and from the experi- 
ence of ſeveral countries, to collect ſuch me- 


thods 
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'thods of preventing this cruel diſeaſe, as may 
'be moſt powerful, by God's aſſiſtance, to pre- 
ſerve as many as poſſible from it. And it I can, 
by this well meaning eſſay, but prevent the pe- 
Tiſhing only of one ſimple human creature, 1 
hall think my ſelf very happy, and my labour 

well bcſtow'd. 


countries ſuſpected, be obliged to a ſtrict Qua- 
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But beſore I preſcribe the moſt probable ways, | 
of preſerving private perſons, from being intect- | 
ed, I hope ir will not be thought improper for | 
me, to hint at ſuch publick precautions, as b 
the advice of the moſt experienced Authors, are 


fit for the Government to take, either when 
There is only an apparent danger of the Plague, 


or after 'tis actually begun. 
1. In the firſt place, I would humbly recom- 


mend that a general Faſt be appointed, to humble 


our ſelves, and deprecate the vengeance of an 
offended God, that his juſt indignation may be 
thereby ſtay'd, and his Peſtilence not let looſe 
upon us. Or if that be already broke out, that 
God may then be prevail'd upon to order the 
deſtroying Angel to ſheath his dreadful ſword, 
as he was formerly by the ſeaſonable humiliati- 
on of David gin the threſhing floor of Araunab. 
I would allo beg that virtue and divine worſhip 
might be encourag'd, and profaneneſs and immo- 
rality ſeverely puniſh'd. 

2. That all commerce and correſpondence with 
infected places be forbid under the ſevereſt penal- 
ties; and that all ſhips and perſons coming from 


3 Sam. xxiv. 16. 
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3. That all filthineſs promoting putrifaction 
be careſully removed fiom the ſtreets and neigh- 
* bourhood of the town : That Butchers ſhambles, 
? Fiſhmongers, and Poulterers hops, be kept per- 
fectly ſweet, and a general cleanlineſs enjoined 


a amongſt all forts of people. 


4. That the air may be purged, and the vene- 
mous particles thereof corrected by great and 


frequent fires in all parts of the town, at the 


publick charge. That ſulphureous and ſtrong 
| ſcented things be allo burnt in the ſtreets in 
great quantities, particularly Pitch and Tar, and 
the ſtalks of Tobacco. To theſe I beg leave 
to add, the frequent firing the great guns round 
the Tower, as well as thoſe in the Park, and 
on the other ſide of the Water. 

5. That no proviſions be ſuffer'd to be fold, 
or brought into the town, bur fuch as are per- 
fectly ſound and wholſom, to be examin'd by 
| Viewers to be {worn for that purpoſe. That on 


this occaſion the pooreſt of the people be ſup- 


ply'd at a national expence, to prevent their 


| tecding on tainted or unnatural things. 


6. That in caſe the Plague be already begun, 


let the utmoſt caution be us'd to prevent its bale- 


ful progrels, by ſeparating thoſe that are infected 
from the ſound, and by cauſing the corps of the 
deceas'd to be interr'd very deep in the ground, 
as ſoon as may be after they are dead. And 
that Dogs, Cats, and other Animals, be kept 
from cating them, which help in ſome places to 
propagare the infection. 
Thus having premis'd theſe publick and gen- 


ral rules, to be directed by the Government, I 
1 ſhall 
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ſhall next proceed to recommend ſuch other me- 
thods of prevention, as may, by the help of 


God, contribute greatly towards guarding ot par- 


ticular perſons, from catching this deadly conta- 
gion, if they be duly and diligently obſerv'd. 

1. The firſt and ſureſt preſervative of all will 
be, a moſt humble and ſincere repentance of our 
ſins, and an unfeigned amendment of life, that 
God may be thereby mov'd not to pour out the 
terrors of his fury upon us, nor involue us in 
the general calamity. When we have made this 
happy advance, we may hope with confidence 
for a bleſſing upon the prudent meaſures we ſhall 
afterwards take for our ſafety. 

2. The next is an exact temperance, ſobriety, 
and moderation in all our enjoy ments, which will 
abate the vicious humours of the body, and 
make us leſs dispos'd to receive the ficknets ; 
and tho* it ſhould be our fortune to catch the 
infection, yet our ſpirits will be more vigorons 
ro encounter and repel it. 

3. We mult be carcful to avoid all violent ex- 
erciſe that may exhauſt our ſpirits and ſet open 
our pores, thro which the ſubtile venom will 
find a paſſage into our bodies. For the ſame diſ- 
creet reaſon, it will be neceſſary to abſtain from 
immoderate Venery, which renders the pores 
more lax and ſpungy, and the ſpirits more languid. 

4. We ſhould do our utmoſt to be of good 
courage, and next the Plague itſelf, avoid being 
afraid of it. We ſhould keep our ſpirits chear- 
ful and ercct, and ſuffer no fancitul apprehen- 
ſions to bow down our hearts. A terrify'd and 


dejected mind will diſpoſe us moſt unaccountably 
to 
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to ſack in the very diſtemper we are afraid of. 
gut while we are contending with tfeſe unman- 
f ly fears, we ought cautiouſly to avoid ruſhing 
! cither thro” vaniry or preſumption, into the op- 
poſite extream of remerity ; leſt, like Dr. Sayer, 
e provoke our fate, and draw down our own 
deſtruction by violence upon our heads. 


5. It may be very prudent to open a vein for 


thoſe who are of a full and florid habit; for by 
this relief, the blood having a larger field to 


move in, the circulation may be pertorm'd with 
more freedom; and conſequently the blood be 
lels liable to infection and coagulation. 

6. For ſuch as have been accuſtomed to ex- 
ceſſes, a gentle purge, or a vomit now and then, 
may be very proper, to remove part of the ex- 
crementitious matter, and leſſen the groſs hu- 
mours. The beſt purgative I can recommend for 
this purpoſe, is, an infuſton of Tobacco in 
ſtrong Wine, with which anoint the lower part 
of your bellies; and if you would have the ſame 
infuſion work by way of emetick, you may 
then anoint the pit of your ſtomach with it, 
till it gives you three or four vomits. 

7. By way of alexipharmack, we may twice 
or thrice every day, when we find our ſpirits 
moſt depreſs'd, take a moderate glaſs of Canary, 


or Palm- wine, in which Virginian Snake-roor 


has been infus'd fo long as to make it agreeably 


bitter. This will have a happy effect, in giving 
| vigour to our ſpirits to reſiſt the poiſon and mo- 


tion of the blood, the better to preſerve it from 


| Coagulation. 


8. As a moſt neceſſary and eſfectual preſerva- 
E tive 
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tive, I carneſtly recommend an iſſue to be mad 
on each ſide of the groin, which will plcntitul.| 
ly drain away the vicious humours; and i 
caſe any taint of the Peſtilence ſhould find ad 
mitrance, it will moſt naturally and ſafely | 
caſt out at theſe two common ſhores. 
9. To correct the air, and diſſipate the inſec 
tion, twill be of great benefit to make larg: 
fires in all the rooms which we molt frequent, 
eſpecially in our bed chambers, where the fir 
ſhould be never ſuffer'd to go out. Becauſe i 
our ſleep, when the pores are moſt open, tig 
Contagion will meet with the leaſt reſiſtance 
And if it might not look a little too tranticif 
twould be very right for us to fire ſeveral gun 
in a day out at our doors and windows, and ic 
veral piſtols in our rooms, carefully confinin 
the ſmoak, which contains both a nitre and ſulphur: 
very proper to purge away the peſtilential vapour 
10. Inſtead of all other amulets, and preferab 
ro them all, we ſhall find a ſingular virtue again; 
the Plague in freſh, ſtrong, and quick-icentc 
Tobacco. The ſprightly effluvia ſent forth frot 
this vegetable, after it is rightly cur'd, are b 
nature peculiarly adapted to encounter and di 
ſipate the peſtilential taint, beyond all the ant 
dotes that have been yet diſcover'd. Tis hay 
to ſay in what ſecret manner it performs thi 
powerful operation, but the ſolution given by 
Willis and others, of the virtue of thoſe amul Yn; 
that are made of poiſonous things may be affe! 
ply'd to this caſe; for Tobacco being itſelf F_ 
poiſon, the effluvia flowing from it, do, by «+ 


ſimilitude of parts, gather to them bo 
Ol 
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bodies of the peſtilential taint, and intirely cor- 
| 3 rect them. 
Nov that Tobacco is truly a poiſon, may be 
prov'd by many experiments. The chymical 
oyhl of it will Kill all animals, from a Louſe up 
to an Elephant. The very ſmoak of it will 
both purge and vomit; and 'tis ſo very penetra- 
ting, that the infuſion will do the ſame thing, if 
| ourwardly apply'd to the ſtomach and navel. 
However, like ſome other poiſons, if it be right- 
| ly us'd, Tobacco is excellently good in many 
cales. 
Experience teaches us that it will not only 
heal freſh wounds of every fort in a little time, 
but proper preparations of it will likewife cure 
al kinds of ulcers and old ſores in every part of 
me body. It has been found a ſpecifick in the 
Iich, and Leproſy, and almoſt all the diſtempers 
f the skin. If we may credit P Julius Palma- 
alis too, it will cleanſe and heal up venereal ul- 
ers With wonderful ſucceſs; as allo the ſcrophu— 
aus fores of the Evil. It will aſſwage the pain 
vt any part that has been ſtung with a Nettle, 
Waſp, or Hornet; and if ir be apply'd upon the 
lor, *rwill cure the bite of a Scorpion, Viper, 
or mad Dog. In America the Charibbee Iu- 
4ans conſtantly apply'd it with ſucceſs to 
Younds made with envenom'd Arrows and 
Darts, for which purpoſe they never went to 
war without it, thar they might have their re- 
medy at hand. It is allo an excellent vomit for 
a man, or any other animal that has ſwallow'd 
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poiſon, of which the Spaniards have ofren ex 
perienc'd the ſucceſs; by whom allo cancers in| 
the breaſt have been often cur'd with a balſam] 


made of Tobacco. 


Theſe are all inſtances that Tobacco is 2 
powerful refiſter of poiſon in every degree: But 


to bring it {till nearer our ſubject, 1 have been 
credibly inform'd, that in the Plague which hap. 


pen'd abour five years ago in the northern parts 
of Europe, nothing was found ſo effectual in 


eaſing the pain of peſtilential carbuncies and 


buboes, and alio in curing them, as the juice ot 


powder of this powerful plant. 


I think I may wich the more confidence extolf 
the ſingular virtue of Tobacco, in checking theſ 
contagion of the Plague, becauſe it has been f{aidf 
by men of obſervation and integrity, who live 
in thoſe days, that in the great Plague of 1665 
the houles of Tobacco Merchants and Tobacco. 
niſts, who dealt in large quantitics of Tobacco, 
did wonderfully eſcape the infection. Nor ate; 
thoſe Colonies in America, where they /plantÞ 
much Tobacco, ever viſited with any diſtempcrſſ 
like the Peſtilence ; bur if by accident ir has 
happen'd at any time to be carry'd thither by 
ſhipping, tis preſently extinguiſh'd by the cfllu 
via of this great antidote. An inſtance of which 
as I have been told, fell out in Virginia, in th 
year 1697, when Rear Admiral Nevil arrived; 


there, with a ſquadron of his Majeſty's ſhip 
from ſome of the Iſlands. They carry'd a ver) 
contagious ſickneſs along with them, very like 
the Plagne, of which many of the officers and 
Jea-men dy d, amongſt whom was the Admiral 

| _—_—  _ himlſ{#l! 


1 


2 himſelf. His corps, with ſeveral others, were 

! carry'd a-ſhore to be bury'd, and many of the 

ſick were landed, in hopes that change of air 

and freſh proviſions might recover them. Vet 
this diſeaſe, tho' very malignant, did not ſpread 
at all, but was ſoon check'd by the whollome 
breath of their great Jtaple Tobacco. 

Ir has alſo been remark'd, that ſince the uſe 
of Tobacco has been ſo univerſal in Great Bri- 
ftain, that all ranks of people either ſnuff, chew, 
or {moak, the Plague has not paid us a viſit half 
ſo often as formerly. For ſince that terrible 

one in the year 1665, our Land, bleſſed be God, 
bas been perfectly free from ir, which is now 
fifty four years compleat; whereas in the Centu- 
ry preceding that, our anceſtors had the Plague 
no lets than five ſeveral times, which at a me- 
dium was once in twenty years. This is evident 
„from rhe following Scheme, ſhewing that this 
fatal Sickneſs was in Euglaud 7 


8 1563 1625 
In the years 1594 and alſo in the years 1645 
1602 1665 


{ Now to what other cauſe can we reaſonably 
| aicribe our eſcaping this calamity ſo much longer 
than we us'd to do? I fear it is not owing to 
| our virtue, which ſeems by no means to be more 
conſpicuous than that of our anceſtors. Nor 
can it fairly be imputed to our prudence, becauſe 
no nation, that is not Mahometan, can poſſibly 
be more careleſs. We ſuffer ſhips from Tarky, 
and from Alexandria in Egypt, where the 
Plague 
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Plague is always more or leſs, to land their 
goods and their men without the ceremony of 
riding Quarantine. We hazard, by this indiſ- 
creet proceeding, the health of our people for 
the benefit of the merchant, which is carrying 
our notions of trade a little roo far. Neither has 
our cleanlineſs procur'd us this bleſſed ſecurity, 
for there never was fo little care taken of our 
Streets, our Night-Carts, and Common-1ſtores, 
as of late years. Nay cleanlineſs is tax'd by the 
duty upon ſoap, and filthineſs ſeems eſtabliſh'd 
by a law. 

All theſe matters conſider'd, I muſt own my 
ſelf at a loſs how to account for our having been 
ſo long free from infection, unleſs it be becaule 
a vaſtly greater quantity of Tobacco has of late 
years been conſum'd among us. All degrees of 
people, the rich as well as the poor, the women 
as well as the men, do ſome way or other pro- 
mote this conſumption. Vaſt magazines of this 
antidote are diſtributed into every ſtrect, and 
the Capnometricians of Crane Court have com- 
puted, that about the ninety-third part of the 
imoak that covers this great City, muſt certain- 
ly be the ſmoak of Tobacco. This it is that in 
probabiliry purges our air, and corrects tholc 
noiſom damps, that might otherwiſe beget con- 
tagious diſeaſes amongſt us. Of this I am the 
more firmly perſuaded for this further reaſon, 
becauſe Great Britain and Hollgpd, which arc 
the two countries in Europe that uſe moſt To- 
bacco, have both of them been longeſt free from 
the Plague, notwithſtanding their commerce 


with infected places has been greater, and at 
the 
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f our dining rooms, leſt we ſwallow the infection 


( 0 
the ſame time, their precautions much leſs thaf 


of any other nation. 
Upon all theſe conſiderations I am humbly of 


opinion, that when there is any danger of a 


peſtilence, we can't more effectually conſult our 
own preſervation, than by providing ourlelyes 
with a reaſonable quantity of freſh, ſtrong ſcen- 
red Tobacco. We ſhould wear it abour our 
clothes, and about our coaches. We ſhould 
hang hundles of it round our beds, and in the 
apartments wherein we moſt converſe. If 
we have an averſion to ſmoaking, it would be 
very prudent to burn ſome Icaves of Tobacco in 


with our meat. It will allo be very uſeful to 
take ſnuff plentiſully made of the pure leaf, to 
ſecure the paſſages to our brain. Nor mult } 
thoſe only be guarded, but the paſs to our ſto- 
machs ſhould be allo ſafely defended, by chew- 
ing this great Antiporſon very frequently. This 
will wonderfully reſiſt the Contagion, and hin- 


der it from deſcending with our ſpittle into our 


ſtomachs, thro' which lies the high road into 
our blood. In ſhort, we ſhould, both abroad if 
and at home, by night as well as by day, alone 
and in company, take care to have our ſovereign 
antidote very near us, an antidote which ſeems 
deſign'd by providence as the ſtrongeſt natural 
preſervative againſt this great deſtroyer. 9 
If theſe precautions be carefully put in prac- 
tice, there will be nothing wanting, but humbly i 
to ſupplicate the divine goodneſs to fend a blet= 
ſing upon ſuch endeayours for our ſafety. For 
in this caſe, without the aſſiſtance of the Al- 
8 mighty, 
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mighty, vain alas is the help of man, and all 
humane knowledge is wretched folly. Let ys 
therefore caſt ourſelves before his throne, ſadly 
confeſſing our ſins, and deprecating his juſt ven- 
geance, Let us in the firſt place intercede for 
our dear C untry, intreating his tender mercy 
to ſave thoſe that are already ſick, and preſerye 
thoſe that are well from the infection. Then 
let us, in the ſpirit of meekneſs and contrition, 
8 pray for ourſelves and our families, that it may 
„ pleaſe God to exempt us from the common Ca. 
„flamity; by no means imputing it to our righte. 
oufneſs that we have thus long eſcap'd, but ſtead- 
„ faſtly believing, that unleſs we amend our lives 
wee are reſerv'd for a greater deſtruction. If we 
'* . behave ourſelves in this lowly and chriſtian man. 
„ner, we have reaſon to hope that God will 
pleaſe to be intreated to direct us in the choice 
of thole Autidotes that are beſt, and likewiſe 
give them ſtrength and energy to operate vigo- 

. roully for our preſervation. 
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